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Preface 

During the period covering November 1^7 through* May 1978, 
OE's Office of Career Education^ponsored, through a contract with 
Inter-America Research Associates a series of mini-conferences 

.devoted to the general topic of The Concept of Collaboration in 
Career Education. This monograph is one- in a sefi^s of^^E 
monographs aimed at providing a narrative summary of ideas and 

' thoughts gathered fror^ particular commlinity segments represented 
in this series of ,mini-c6nference§. ^ - 

♦ • . ' '■ - ^ ' 

Participants in pch mini-conferenc.^ associated with a particular 
segment of • the broader comr^unity were selected for OCE and 
Inter-America Research Associates by the organization itself. Lists 
of all^particmants whose thoughts areo summarized in this mono- 
graph are presented as Appendix A of this monograph. Jt I's 
' important to recognize that, while participants are properly thought 
of as representatives* from the particular community segment 
mvolved. they are. m no way. to be thought of as representing that 
community segment. That js. each participant^was encouraged to 
speak only tor herself/himself. No formal organizational or institu- 
tional commitment was sought nor should be inferred from the 
contents ot this monograph. / 
r ■ . ^ ■ - . " , J 
111 aeneral. each mini-conference involved from 10-15 partici- 
pant*. Eath lasted two days with the discussion sessions chairecj by 
the Director. Office of Career Education,. USOE. >S-fticipant& in 
each i^ni-conference developed their own agenda through a.pro|ess 
tha-t asked them to list topics or issues they thought pertineal to 
•rdiscuss.' Once such a list Was developed, participants then pitked 
n-hose .that appealed most to a majority of Ae participants for 
extended discus^n. The. list of issues and. questions, themselves, 
. provide aperies o^ interesting insights into concerns of participants' 
regarding their organizations and career education. A complete 
listing of the issues and concerns raised by participants in the 
mini-conference reported ift this monograph appears as Appendix B. 
Readers are urged to study this list carefully. 



, Notes fo; eich mini^onfer8n'ce*were taken personally by th« 
Director, pffice'of Careef Education. Based on such notae tht 
■septs of mo\iographs of whi^h this is one, has been preparef 'Tl|e 



Voiiipictc notes lor ci\ch iiiiiii-co'iirerLMico liavc been compik^I hy 
Inter'-AiTieriea Researcli .Associates ami 'piihlhslicd as a separate 
dt^-iunent. Limited, copies of tliis document are availalile, so long as 
tlic supply lasts, .to those rcijuesting' thei# lVom ()I"s Oirice of 
C areer l-ducation. " , ^ 

No pretense is^made that this u^onoizraph represents a compre- 
hensive treatment of the topic. /There is no way that, in only two 
days of discussion, a comppdiensive coverage could have been 
accomplished ' the small ^group of participants involveci. This 
nionouraph is ptoperly viewed as an attempt to report, as. fully as 
possible, the discussions that took place. bV '^^^^^^ large, the contents 
of tlvis monograph are limited' to ideas and thoughts of the 
participUnts. At times, some of^my own .personal thomdits and 
opinions are interwoven into the discussion, but the natural 
temptatioH to do so has been resisted insofar as possible. ' . 
> \ 

Primary expressions. of thanks for this inonograpli nuist go to the 
participanjs "themselves who tlonated two/ full days of their time, 
without an honorarium, to sharing thtir thoughts with me and, 
.,througlr thi<> monograph, with you. In addition, special thanks and 
recognition must be expressed to l>f. Williani Mermis, Professor, 
Southern Illinois University-lidwardsville, who served as Consultant 
to InteV-A'mericti Research' Associates and :fssisted uic fn the 
conduct of thescvmini-conferences. Tinally, thanks are, also due Dr.. 
Brady F-leteher and" Ms, O.die Hsparza of Inter-America Research 
Associates for their expert logistical assistance, 

. V Kenneth B. Iloyt, Director 

^ Office of Career Education 

U.S. Office of Liducation ' 
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Introduction ^ ' 

The Future Farmers of Anivrioa (FJ A) is the oldest and kirgest 
in-seliool student orj;afnizatioii associated with the vocational 
education niovenvent. Among all such student oryani/ations it is 
the only one halving a National Board of Directors chartered by the 
United States Congress, f-or bot h of these reaJtons. FF'A was chosen 
as the single vocational education student organization to be 
represented in the 1977-78 series of Office of Career Fduc^tion 
mmi-conferences devoted to the general topic of "Collaboration in 
Career Fducatioji.'V 

The contents of this monograph, while limited to a discussion of 
f FA ANir CAREER I-DUCATION. ar£ organized in such a way as 
„ to hold potential for applicability to ether vocational education 
student .youth groups as welL'-The other organ izal^ions involved 
niclude: (aj FutOre Homemalvrs Amarica (FHA):'(b) American 
Industrial Arts^tudent Assnciati(in (AI.ASA): (c) Health Occupa-"' 
tions Students qt America J P|jQ$X ): (d) ptiture business Leaders of 
America (FB^): (e)' 'Dist^httt jve E(J¥ication Clubs of Amcfica' 
(DECA): (f) Vocational IndustrialClub^if America (VICA): and fs:) 
Of (ice^Pcfu^lition. Clubs .(OE4)."'B1t*sc>ocational education stui^ent 
youth grdups sl)are. ^ith^.^.FA^' •cOBimon commitments to. (1) 
hclpmg yflVith develop leadership quajities: (2)/ promoting and 
. dv;velopirr^(»^ Citizenship;, (3) helping youth develop an under- 
standmg .nidAappreciation of the^American economic system: (4) 
Uelpi^. yyiith explore careet^s related To the broad occupational 
area Ca6h Vepresents; and ('5) .heli>ing youth develop uood work 
habits. SfiiiBd work valiies.%n'd other carter adaptability skills tijaf 
Will,enuble^MTi to ehangc^witlT change in the occupational society. 

resoy^^pes been available, it woiild Itai'c been 
easy t)?^^ju5t% Holding a .separate in^i-coiiference and deve/lopini: a 
separ6tc^ monograpb^^h as tl,iijM,\ifeTror each of these "^cational 
education student !brgar\izatipns. '%c6iuse this was not possible, 
every .effort js mJdt> in thi^noiipgrapl:!, to include reports of 
seminar^pariitfipant^iat have applicability across aH-such organiza- 
tion.s. If is hoped that- a^ reailers study here the'specific .kinds of 
opcratlQj^ a.ssociated \Vith FFA, tliey are motivated to discover 
analogoiis ii^-tivities as§ociatcd wjth F^BLA, AlASA, FHA. DECA, 
HOSA. VICA. ancJ^OEA./Only if this is done can the full potentj^l 



1)1" votatiDiKil" education sliulciit youtli ciulis Cor contributing to the 
lioals o\ career education be realized. 

I hc' contents of^ tliis nioiioi:raj)li concentrate^ on reporting 
perceptions of [Participants regarding VVA as a student organization, 
the ways in wfiich it is already contributing to career education, 
and reconiniendations of [nn tici|nuits for even lurther expansion ol" 
l\ A in the total career education clYort. It is essential, at the 
outset, to [>oint out that the I'l^A representatives attending the 
seminar on which this nionograpii is based were, without exception, 
very^ conveTs;int with and dedicatetl to career education. No 
pretense is made here that their thoughts will be completely sharetl 
by others in I'I'A or with all of their counterparts in other 
vocational education student youth organizations. 

The Nature of FFA 

riie \ \ /\ nutional headiiuarters is located at National I- FA 
Center. P.O. Box 15160. Alexaiulfia. Virginia, The property is part 
of the original estate of George Washington. Those who visit 
Mount Vernon when in the Washington. D,C\, area are almost sure 
to pass it. Operating from the National FFA ( enter, this organiza- 
tion seYves more than 510.000 FFA members throu^h 8.800 FFA 
chapters in both secondary school and in postsecontlary institu- 
tional .settings. It operates with a[)prpxkmately S*^)75,000 per year in 
"wntributions made to the NationaP-FFA Foundation primarily 
* from the private business/kidustry comnumity coupled with dues of 
S1.50 per ^year for each member. In each State, there is a State 
association and. at the local level, there are chapters in existence 
throughout the nation. The national convention, held each*year in 
Kansas City. Missouri, is one of the largest^ of any youth 
organization, Tlie 50th anniversary in 1978 was expected to 
see more than 23,000 members and their adult sponsors in 
attendance at the national convention. 

The f FA is controlled and operated by a National Board of 
Directors Vvhose members include both adults and youth who are 
members. Six persons on that board are officially present 
because of their appointments as FFA s|)ecialists in the Bureau .of 
Occu[)ational and Adult Fducation, U.S, Office of lulucation. This 
is made possible because, as noted earlier. FFA has a mandate from 
the United States Congress. The FFA, in cooperation with the 
I'T.A specialists in USOl:, publishes an annual ''Agricultural 
Proficiency Awards Reference, ' tiie basic handbook used as a basis 



lor tliL- iiward program operated by tlicm. Tliis award program, to 
be described more fully later, is the ecntcrpieee of the FF'A and 
used as a prime motivational basis for achieving their objectives. 

Membership in tlie {•{•A is open to studeiits between the 
ai^-s cil 14 to 21, and who are enrolled in a Vocational 
Agriculture state pro-am, at the secondary or postsecondary 
level, which is an integral part of> a formal vocational education 
curriculum. Tfiere is no requirement that a student enrolled in a 
vocational ^agriculture program belong to the FFA but, unless that, 
student is so enrolled-, he/she cannot belong to FFA. Nationwide 
approximately 75 percent of all vocational agriculture students 
join FFA each year. Of these, approximately 23 percent paftici- 
,pate in .some kind of FF-A conipetitrve awards program beyond 
the local level. 

riuTc arc four levels ol nuMiihcrship in n*A: (a) ^^(irccn 
H^nul^^ typically ^^tli ^^^adc students in their first year of f-rA:(h) 
. ^^C1ia[ncr IX'izrcc'^ typically lickl by students in their second year 
or FTA membership; (c) ^^State FFA Degree'^- a level attained by 
approximately 2-3 percent of the FFA membership in each State 
based on the FFA contest system; and (d) "American Farmer 
Oegrce^^ a level of membership reached by only OJ percent of the 
national FFA membership and limited to those who have competed 
successrully at the national level. 

I ike vocational jigriculture itself, FFA activities are. in.no way, 
hmited simply to farming ahhough, of course, many kinds of direct^^ 
farm activities are included in the 22 ^^proficiency areas'' for which 
contests are conducted. In addition to those' "proficiency 
areas** directly concerned with various aspects of farming itself, 
some of the other ^^proficiency areas'' include areas such as: (a) 
agricultural electrification; (b) agricultural mechanics; (c) agricul- 
tural sales and services; (d) fish and wildhfe management: (e) 
noriculture: (f) forest managenient: (g) outdoor recreation; and (h) 
turl and landscape management. Because of this wide vuriety of 
kinds of agriculture-related types of activities, the membership is 
open to and enjoyed by students in urban and suburban settings as 
well as tliose who live in rur;d America. 

FFA and the Teacher of Vocational Agriculture 

To really understand the nature and operation of FFA, it is 
essential to recognize that it is seen as one of four major classes 
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ol activitv ui winch IcmlIkms nt voc.iticMKil .itriK ultmv cngai'c at tlic 
sccoiulary s(.'liool level. In this context, M/A is scon us tluit portion , 
of i\w teaclKT's )oh where priniaiy iMiipluisis is placed on Icaclorship 
development ror'students of vcu'ational aliricultiire. In this sense it 
is a school laboratory. In addition to |-|'A.the teacher of vocational 
auriculture is res[n)nsihje lor: (a) condiielinr ^^lav classes where 
students learn the courutivc content of vocational aid-icultiire/a^ri- 
business; (b) supervised occupational experiences (SOI-) which is 
best thou|:ht o\' as a t'orni t^f cooperative education and entreprenu- 
ership ainietl at helping students apply their cognitive Ic;irning in. 
some form pnnhictivc paid and/or unpaid work experience; and 
(c) the Adult Program which includes both the "young farmer" and 
the "atlult farmer" programs conducted typieally at night as part of 
adult education. 

\'\ A activities, then, are seen as major instructional responsibil- 
ities oi the teacher of vixational agriculture. Thus, where one of 
their local chapters exists, it is both organized and operated under 
the direction of the teacher of vocational agriculture as part of that 
person's total instructional responsibilities. Some of the-chapter's 
contest activities are conducted (hiring the school day. but a great 
number are ctMuhicted at nights and on weekends. 

The prime ihfferences between the SOT. and the IT-A experience 
for students of vocatitMial aur»\:ulture are that: (a) All viK^itional 
agriculture students are recjuircxl to participate' in SOI, but 
[participate in i^ily if they clHWse to do so. (\ingress. under 

the new vocational education law. claims this must change fo 
include 100 percent of the vocational agriculture students; (b) The 

♦ SOF- ex^pericnce is conducted, typically on an individual project/ 
program basis, as a chrcct supplement to the cognitive instruction 
learned in the classroom whereas FFA contests may include 

' participation in activities cjuite apart from those being taught at any 
particular time such as public speaking, parliamentary procedure or 
building opr American communities; and (c)The SOF. experience is 
pointed towaW successful completion of a project whereas the FFA 
experience is pointed toward motivating students to exccll in all 
aspects of the instructional program at the local. State, and/or 
n-ational level. To qualify for an FFA Agriculture Proficiency 
Award, a member must, as an initial step, produce evidence that 
he/she has engaged *^n an outstanding SOE program thus further 
tying the FFA and the SOI- experiences together. 
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While tile teacher of vocational aj:rie.illurv is typicallv expecte.l 
to sp.Hisor a local I I A chapter, there is n„ automatic rcpinement 
that hcshe do -so, | here are approxinuitelv ISO prouranis of 
vocational auriciilttire instruction in existence that have no l l'A 
chapter ass.>ciate<l with them Seminar participants reported that in 
sucli instances, sin.lents were often seen as less interested rn their 
vocational aiirreultnre prouram than were students where I'l A was 
an mteiiral part ot the total instruct i.Mial pr.uMam At the .,tlicr 
extreme, participants reported that there are some vocational 
aijriculture programs in existence where the teacher spends so much 
time on IIA conteM activities, other parts o| the total instruct i.uial 
prouram suiter. When properly done, M A i,s best seen as one <d the 
niajor kinds <d respcuisibilities assumed by the teacher of vocational 
agriculture. It is one af many studenf organizations operated under 
the dia-ct spon.sorship o( profes.sional educators In the ca.se of 
vocational student organi/ation.s. such as F-|.A and the others 
named earlier in thi.s monograph, the teacher receives a great deal of 
direct as-Si.stancL' in making his/her club operate more effectively 
through help provided by vocational education .supervisory person- 
nel at the State department of education level as well as' from its 
national headcjiiarters operations. 

Differences BetwetMi FFA and 4-H Operations 

Another .UKmouraph m the series <m cdlaboration has been 
devoted lo 4-11 ANDCARI I R I DIJCATION, Readers are ur.ed to 
study that monograph, as well as this.one. t<, aether iH order to have 
clearly m mind the basic and essential difterences between I FA and 
4-H, In this seminar, the part icii^ints. each .,f whom came from the 
tield (.1 agricultural education, presented their perceptions of the 
essential dittcrcnccs. .Some of these perceptions are reported here. 

First, they pointed out that, while 70 percent of 4-H members 
are under 12 years of ace, the iy)// FFA member is 14 and 
membership goes iip to 21 years of age. While, as pointed out in the 
4-H monograph, some 4-H activities are conducted for students at 
the .secondary school age level. For many former 4-H members, 
FFA becomes the group to which they graduate after having been 
in 4-H for a number of years. Many youth belong both to 4-H and 
FFA. They become junior leaders in the 4-H program, thus having 
an opportunity to share their knowledge vvitli youfiger 4-H 
members, in this sense, FFA and 4-H are complimentary but 
certainly not competitive activities. Participants pointed out that 
there is a competitive tlavor in some local communities, but this is 
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Mol iK'siiwI In c\{\ic\ I I A or hy 4 11. As a nutttcr ol t:irt. close 
ooporation is oIIlmi seen, tor 7^ar)ipl»^\ that ofU" caw oltcfi find 4-H 
ami Vl-A li(^l(lfru» tlu'ir contests on the same day in tlie same 
loeaticMi usiiii' Ihe s;inie imkres. Whether this kind o( ideal 
e(M>peration exists at the loeal level depends on holli llie 4-li vmilh 
speeialisl ;nid on the teaeher ol voeal!(Mial a.i?rKMdtnre 

Seo)iiil, {he 4 II (M()"iain opeiales, js pjil ol Ihe I xlension 
Si'iMt^e. Miulei pioMMoiis ot Ihe Sinith-l ever Ael as .111 out-(M-s«.Juud 
pn>i'i\nii loi \o\ilh 1 1 A. nu ilu- other hand, opeutes as part ot the 
ie»'uLir si^hool [Moimjiu mulei piovisions ot the Sinit h-Uu^'lies and 
siihsetpKMiI \ t)eaIioiKil I diieation Aets. In this sense. 441 depends 
on \ohn)Ln\ leadership lioin eoininnnil\ meinhers to in<ike its ehih 
etloils sueeesshil whereas 1 lA de[HMids on leaplership triMn 
nislruelors ol \oealioiKil j'/jieull ui e eniphued In Uual sehool 
s\ stems. 

Ihii d. [\irlK ipaiils in this seiiunar viewed the prime purpi>se (d 
1 1 A as hciii'* eoiK'enliMled on U'dilcrslufK eili/ensliip and eareer 
de\eh)jMnenI whereas Ihe> viewed the prnne purpose ol 4-H as 
^oneennatin:' mueh more on a total human deveh^pment inehidiiiL' 
lejdLTsinp. IndiMdiLiJ projects are hiiddii-dited m 441 eoals whereas 
placement and advancenUMit 111 agriculture and related aiznciilturally 
occupations are hieliliehtcd in 14- A operations. 

In 4dl. the meinhers learn as the\ strive to C(^inplete a' projccl 
whiaeas, m I I A, tfie project is seen as a parl'ot the hroader 
instructional process. T]ie approach is a '''donig-todearn" one where 
the 4-H approach is a 'learning by doiniz^one. 

1 hese participants, reprcsentiit^* 1 1 A, were very supportisc o\ 
and OMU [dimeiitar\ 111 the remarks tlie\ made concernuv^ the 441 
<^ Inh npcration. I his same kind ol imitual respect and a smcere 
desire to support i^ich (Mher had heeii esidenced earlier m the 
semmar muoKihj:: 4-n C hib experts, ll seems obvunis that those 
educators wlu^ are/l'or aiu reason, inclined to \yant to chocne onl\ 
one ot these two iMoups with whom to work W(ndd find support 
Irom neither I 1 A or troin 441 tor such an ap[Moach, B('Uh Id-A j*nd 
4-H are \er\ \aluahle and importan^t \(nith clubs, hut the> were 
esialdished tor basicall> dilTerent reasons and operate in ways that 
esscntial]\ serve dilierenl-pcrsons at ain iiiven jM>int in time. 
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Ic) iiiuliTstaivl ami approcLHc tlu- current involvt-nu-nt o1 If A.., 
career eduealion, it is tirst neeessiirv to view career education 
.Ktivities rcpresenliiiK leadership efforts of the National f'f'A Center 
relerretl to earlior|fHiere are six such activities tlial deserve mention 



I irst. the ( enter publishes a ma>:a/ine tor I l A memhers entitled 
NAf lONAl I m URh I ARMI R I his nia^a/me is mailed directly 
to the home of every meniK>r from the fenter. Almost without 
exception, each issue of this publication C5)ntains one or more 
articles related to agricultural carcrrs. As a result, each niemhcr is 
exposed to career information on a regular basis. 



Second, the entire I 1 A Pfoliciency Awards s-\ stem, has Innlt into 
It an emphasis on career exploration tor participants. In orde? to 
successfully compete in thisjirhcde contest sVstcm, it is essentiaf 
that each mmibcr spend some time in • \ring career related 
materials related to his 'fier project Th^ , ^ .iLccrs" emphasis is a 
built-in part of tins entiri; system 

l lnrd, I 1 A has produced the I ()()|) t vn< AMHRK A program 
Ionise m elementary sclioolvas h.isically a career awareness proiect. 
It IS carried oiil m two primary wa\s. One wav is through 
distribution to ead. of tlie current X,500 I- 1- A chapters of mater'iak 
that will allow their members to take this program to elementary 
schoals in their ueoizraphic area. Tlie materials themselves include: 
(a) a jihn. (li) a set of ditto mastery for use in tfie classroom ,( c) a 
suggested presentation outline for the hiemhy to use in the 
'Clcmentarv school cla-vsroom"; (d) a su,ir>;ested set of pj^ocedures for 
use in takiii,- lementary sclioo>inipil. on ticid trips aimed at 
incrcasmi; their .mareness oj) agricultural and agricultural-related 
occupations, and le) a suggested set of procedures for iisinc persons 
cnipkned in a^jriculture and in agricultural-related occupations to 
serve as resource persons tor career awareness in the elementarv 
s^•luH*. 

The alternati.ve tnethod for distribution of the FOOD FOR 
AMHRIC A program consists of a. mailing from the National Ff^A . 
Center to every elementary school in the nation offerinu to make 
these materials afuilahle to elementary schools not served hy a local 
f' F A chapter. 
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Fourth, the^^ Center nuikes available a publication entitled 
CARFFRS IN ACiRlCULTURF AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
prepared by the College of Agriculture at W;rshington State 
University/ This is a very comprehensive publication giving botii a 
broad pe^pective of careers in agriculture and nat4.ual resources 
along with a long list of specific occupations included in this area. 
This publication is distributed updn requests by career education 
[KTScMis and school counselors. 

I'ifth, the b'l-A has publisiied the STUDHNT HANDBOOK which 
is available, at nominal charge, to all agriculture/agribusiness 
students. Included in this puhlicatioa are large sections'^ on 
agriculturally-related careers for each of the 22 major areas in whiclf 
IT-A profieiency awards and contests are held. Hie "careers" 
empluisis is j major part of this jniblication. 

Sixth, since the National FFA staff has included, as an 

inteizrai part of the National \TA CcMivention, the NATIONAL 
ACiRK ULTURAL CARHF.RS SHOW. This separate exhibit is 
aimed at acquainting FFA members, their vocational agriculture 
tCLielVers. and their sponsors attending the convention with a wide 
variety of information and exhibits of careers related to agriculture. 
While limited in the past to about 50 exhibits, this show included in 
1078 over 200 separate exhibits including those from businesses 
anil industries supjuirting the National FFA FoundaticHi. It has 
proven to be a very [popular part of the National FF-A Convention 
and has stimulated an even greater "careers" emi^hasis in local FFA 
chapters throughout the nation. 

Career Fducation Responsibilities of the Teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture 

Because I'F'A operates, lis an in-school curriculum program, it is 
seen as part of the total job responsibility )f the vocational 
agriculture teacher. These seminar participants spent considerable 
time discussing the general topic of career education as it applies to 
the total ']oh of the vc^cational agriculture teacher. Their thoughts 
on this subject are reported here, in part, to put FFA in proper 
pers[Tectivc tc^ this hrcnuler career cdueation effort. In j^art, this 
iliscussion is included because of the implications it holds tor 
ap(TiicalMlity tc^ teachers in other areas of vocational education who 
also have \ outh elubs to sponsc^r as part ol' tlieir responsibilities. 
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I'lrst. sonu' specific cxciinplcs of career eLluciitioii activities * 
shoukl be iiiontioneLl. In Cashmere/ VVasliinutoiK Jim Cockle has 
incorporateJ a iiuniber of career education iioals into hotli his 
regular instructional izoals and into his iioals for FFA chapter work, 
l-or example, if. in vocational aLrriculture. the instructional izoal is. / 
siiy. to lejrn to make a particular kiiul of weUl. Jim added to this a - 
^career eLliication izoal of showinu stuclents various kinds of careers/<^ 
.in which welding is used. In the case of F{- A contest work. Jim 
tound that if. for example, he is conductinii a meat juduine conte^i^ 
lie can infuse career CLlucation eoals of showing his stuilci)ts not 
ouh a variety of careers related to the meat industry but also 
soniethin.il of the basic economic unLlerslandmizs related to the 
«su[)plv anil demand for various kintls of meat. ' 

In (lainesville. I'loriila. 1\1 I hompson has been given responsibil- 
ity for teachine a vocational agriculture orientation/exploratio'i^^^- 
unit to 7tli and 8th-graders as part of a career exploration ^^wheel" 
nivolving the several areas of vocational education. His responsibil- 
ities, with these 7th and 8th-graders, is not at all directly concerned 
with providing them with vocational skills in agriculture. Instead. 
hJS prime mission is to help students become aware of and explore 
their possible interests in a wide variety of career^in agriculture and 
agricLdturally-rehltCLl occupations. 

In Ohio, through the leadership efforts of Mr. Jim Dougan in the 
Ohio State Department of liducation. a series of curricular guides 
have been developed and given to local teachers of vocational 
agriculture. These guicles are inteiulcLl to be used by vocational 
agriculture -FFA members in career awareness activities in elemen- 
tary schools as a special kiiul of project. 

feachers of vocational agriculture are encouraged by their 
national prcWessional association the National Vocational Agricul- 
ture J'eachers Association (NVATA) to actively incorporate career 
education activities into their regular instructional program. This is 
done on a ^\-ontest'' basis with an annual ^^vinner'' for each State, 
six regicHial ^Avinners'" picked from these State winners, and. ^ 
finally, one teacher of voeational aizriculture beine awarded each 
year tlie-CARFI-R ORIFNTATION AWARD of the NVATA. If tli.e 
NVATA were to publish the complete list of activities aiut career 
eclucatio!! projects submitted as part of this national contest, there 
would be available an ama/ing set of career eelucution practict^s. - 



One of the newer kinds of career educatigrt- practices in which ^ 
many teachers of vocational agriculture dHow find themselves 
involved is that carried out by the Alumni Associations. • The 
Alumni Association was started by the National FFA Board of 
Directors in 1972 and now has a total of 12,000 active members. In 
the State of Washington; the Association has assembled a traveling 
van that deni<its the major kinds of agriculture foimd in that State 
along with many pictures* of vocational agriculture FFA projects 

iiow being conducted in each district of the State. This traveling van 
goes mostly to such things as county fairs, livestock -ghows,. ©-tc. 
around the State but has, on occasion, been used for career 
awareness purposes in elementary schools. In Owatonrra, Minnesota, 
Don Barber, the local vocational agriculture teacher, reports that his 
FFA Alumni Association has, ,on occasion, offered to take 
its members, on a one to one basis, with them to their place of 
b}isiness for a day as a shadowing experience. In Connecticut. Al 
Mannebach reported that the FFA Alumni Associatipn participates 
in ''Ag Careers Night'' where, each year, severahhundred youth 

^earn about careers in agriculture. Other participants reported using 
members of their local Alumni Association as chaperones when 
FFA niembers go on career exploration field trips. 

^In addition to these kinds of specific examples, seminar 
participants developed a series of general statements concerning the 
roles and responsibilities of the vocational agriculture teacher in 
career education. Wliile not all participants agreed with each jgj 
these generalizations, there appeared to be a general concensus WM 
each. Because the generalizations developed by these participants 
hold very basic and very serious implications for all teachers of 
vocational education, they are listed here in as specific fashion as 
possible. 

I. The prime responsibility of the teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture lies in-providing students with specific entry-level skills in 
agriculture and in agriculturally-related occupations. This is 
both the most jmportant and the most tjme-consuming part 
of his/her job. 

' 2. it is becoming increasingly obvious that many students in 
vocational agriculture are: (a) enrolled more for purposes of 
career exploration than for purposes of specific job skill 
preparation; and/or (b) pursue eventual careers outside the 
field of agriculture or agriculttirally-rclated occupations, it is 
equally obvious that, even for students who seek specific 
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cqtry-level skills and who will, in fact, enter and remain in^ 

ag.riculture or in an occupation djrectly related to agriculture, 
• employers of sueh students expect them to possess a variety 

oT kinds oi' interpersonal and adaptability skills over and 
« beyond tiie speeilic entry-level vocational skills of vocational 

agriculture. Thus, career educatioli i^ seen as a key and cptical 
' part^ of the total role and function of the vpcational/ 

agriculture teacher. 

3. Teachers of vocationaJ-rt^riculture are charged willi imparting 
the following kinds of career education skills to^eaCtlf student 
over and beyond the specific job-entry skills of vocational 
agriculture: (a) good work habits; (b) a personally meaningful 
set of work values; (c) career decisionmaking skills related to 
total lifestyle; (d) basic economic understandings of the 
private enterprise system; (e) job-seeking, job-getting, job- 
holding skills; (0 skills in discovering educational/occupa- 
tional opportunities consistent with their interests and apti- 
tides: (g) skills in finding various forms of unpaid work for use 
in the productive use of leisure time; and (h) skills useful in 
combatting stereotyping as this acts to restrict full freedom of 
educational and occupational choice. Tlie teaclibig of such 
career education skills is, and has been, an integral gart of t/ie 
total job oftlw vocational agriculture teaclier. \^ 

leachers of vocational agriculture are more properly evalu- 
ated on the basis of the extent to which they provide students 
with employability skills-including both vocational education 
and career education skills- than in terms of whether or not 
their graduates find egnployment in agriculture or in an 
occupation directly related iq agriculture. 

j 

leachers of vocational agriculture, through the vehicle of the 
FFA and its Alumni Association, have responsibilities 
lor encouraging and for participating in career awareness 
activities at the elementary \school level and in career 
exploration activities at thf junior high school level. Through 
such activities, as well as in the teaching of vocational 
agriculture, the teacher* of vocational agriculture should 
express, through action, a commitment of helping avoids 
premature occupational choi^^s on the part of students. 

l eachers of vocational agriculture have a unique -and serious 
responsibility for making their students, as well as other 
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/ students^ awarc^ ol* carec;rs in 4gnculture and in occupations . 
related tb agriculture. The teacher of^voeational agriculture, ^if 
he/she does this task* the way it should be' done, will not find f 
time to provide equally detailed inrormation to students 
' about careers in other. p,ccupational areas. Teacht^rs whose 
interests ^lie^ in other areas must accept that responsibility. 
Whether or not thcvy do so does not excuse the teacher pj* 
. vo^iitional agriculture 4*i;oni ucceptiftjK this responsibility. - 

7. Teachers of vocational agrKrulture ha^e a respdnsibility Tor 
contributing help to students learning basic academic skills 
whjch are required in agricultural occupations and in occupa- 
tions, related to agricultuje,^ Man^ such skills are taught 
naturally as a part of the FFA experience. ^ 

8. Teachers or vocational agriculture need to retain their primary 
prores,si6nal identity with the broad Tield of vocational 
education as a major instructional ijrei^ of education. Because 
they are teachers witlr specific classes to teach, they cannot- 
and should not- place th6ir primary emphasis on the. career 

I education concept. All teachers-including teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture-need to incorporate career education into 
^^tlieir instructional programs, it is important for teachers of 
vocational agriculture to remember that their primary area of 
instruction is vocational education. 

The izeneralizatipns noted above are ones that .all other teachers 
of vocational education will hopefully, examine and consider. In 
fornuilaring these statements, participants emphasized that- even 
among teachers of vocational agriculture, it isi^^ doubtful if, at 
present, a large majority would agfee with all of them. However, 
they felt these statements represent a desirable direction in which 
to head for all teachers of vocational education. 

.Participants emphasized that, while this set of general statements 
applies to the total job of the vocational agriculture teacher, it has 
particular relevance to that part of the job dealing with FFA 
activities. They saw the Organization as a tnie career education 
enterprise. My personal feelings are in high agreement. 
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' Preparing Vocational Agriculture tea<:hei%to Participate in Career 
Education ' 

If teachers ol* vocational agricultiir.e arc to be expected to engage 
in career education as pai-t- of their %tal responsibihties, how are 
they being prepared to. fill such roles? In providing, some specific 
examples of answers to this question, participants also' offered a 
great many; insights 'regarding^ ajctivitiesvof tea'cher education 
^ihstitutionv^o ive^xire teachers of .vocational agricirlrnre td-fulfill 
theif,TesponsjBilities as their lyado^^. Both t\k topic of FFA and the^ 
topi^- of career education ^are^ apparently, include a^%art of 
tcaJher preparation-at least in the insti'*tutions, froflh which these 
semujar participants came. 

At^Colorado State University/^ pro^spectivc. teaclu^^ of vocational 
agriculture are expost?4^^to career education both in-the "Introduc- 
tion to Vocational Agr^ulture''" course and inutile methods' courses 
in vocational agriculture.^Jeachcrs of such methods courses have 
been given an. inservice ed^ication experience in career education. 
Unfortunatt^ly. it appears jibt to have^'taken'' with all of them. As 
a result, they are considering teaching special course in "career 
education" anilN requiring it of all students mq>Qring in all areas of 
vd<;^tiojKri~'educcition. 

At Louisiana State UnivA^rsity, prospective teachers of vocational 
agriculturcNare required to stiidy career development theory as part 
of their program. In addition, they are required to spend a 
mininrium of 30 hours in a worjc experience project in some 
agriculture-related business and to write job descrje^tions for each 
agriculturally-related occupation they find. This is a part of their 
V(ork in the junior year. 

'S\t the University of Florida, a discussion of career education is a 
part of the course entitled "Philosophy of V\ocational Education." 
In addition, as an elective course, sfudents are given an opportunity 
to enroll tn a course entitled "Career Education in Agricultural 
Occupations'.'; This course was inserted because, in Florida, it had 
become increasingly popular to ask vocational agriculture teachers 
to teach career exploration in vocational agriculture at the 7th and 
8th grade levels. Some vocational agriculture teachers in Florida 
now, do so on a full-time basis and have been removed from the 
senior high schoof settiffg. Finally, at the University of Florida, 
some prospective teachers of vocational agriculture engage in 
various forms of work experience in business/industry settings 
related to agriculture. 
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At the Unlversi^ i^t Nebraska, prospective teachers oft vbcationa 
agricultjire 'are. exposed to a number of career education units an 
career ediffcatioi> fcMatcd activities as a planned p^rt ot; the standard 
four-year curriculum . The c|freer edj^cation curricilluhrgiiides in ufee 
arc oho.'s that •:wcre built by> itractjcing vocational agriculture 
teachers With help from ""persoQiiel in^;the Nebraska State Depart- 
ment, of Fducation. . V - • " > 

• ■ . ■ ' ' J: -. \ / ^ 

Iowa. State \)niversity is serfously considering a my((ssive career 
education yffort extending across the entire gam pus.' under which 
>. members- of the teaching faculty vyill be released, in/some pla?med 
and prdcrly way. fon purposes of spending up to o/ie year to study 
and to gain some ak^tual experience in the occupational society. 
Assignments of faculty members, under this plan, will be niadcTii 
thos^* parts of. the occupational society where their graduates have, 
in the past.' most often found employment. The Iowa State plan 
, would include, but is not limited to, faculty members who are 
'responsible for teaching agricultural education courses.' 

^ Thc^se- pacticijxinfs did not discuss specifically how P^^^V^^^^^^r^jf^y/ 
teachers of voc:\tional agriculture are prepared to work- in F^A^i^i^'^^ 

'activities.. It would appear that, with this emphasis on ealp^;|t^j/^^[^^^^ 
education, it would be both easy and natural to incorporate a great4v^;;-V/ 
many suggestions for serving as an effective FFA leader within the >^f; 
period of time devoted to helping students uiiderst^vd career ^ "'"^'^^f ■ 
education^, ■> ' , J 

I ^ . , * ^ ■ . 

^e-^tabli^^ifig Effective Vocational Education/Career Edu^jation - 
Relationshij^: Participant Thoughts ' , ' ' 

^ Near the end of the seminar, participants spent, some time, . 
discussing the general problem of briiigiiig the vocational education-'^ 
and caK?er education niovcments back together in the samekind of 
close /working relationship they enjoyed wher^ tl^ career education 
moveij^eilt began in 1971. Their thoughts oh this subject are worthy 
of study and renection on the part of all educators Interested in 
career education.- v . ' • 

F'irst. they pointed Sput that, in the 'beginning, vocational 
education wfis career education's grea^test supporteK At that period v 
in tinie. vocational educators felt they were already doing career 
education and saw their primary mission as biiHng one of miitivatiftg . 
teachers of the so-called "'academic'' subjects -to intlise a career , ^ 
educatioivv emj^hasis into their teaching. When so many academic 
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teachers did so quickly /isdmc vocational educators assumed that 
their ^iiij^ion. as a career edtitraTiorv "arusader" had'^een completed. 

, Seconds some vocational educators apparently became threat- 
ened \yhe#! they saw many non-vocational education teiichers begin 
to engage m- careet education and proclaim U?at tbfey, too, are 
preparing students tOt:Wt>rk. To some vocatioj^al ' educators, 
"preparing students Tor work" was the sole job of the vocational 
educator. When they saW that "^'career education" did not belong 
simply to'them, they began to back away. 

* 

^"^^"^^^0^^^ the philosophV of vocational education has been to 
separ&te^om the. rest of education. When career education came 
along' and tried to, ' in e'ffect, integrate vocational education with 
acadcpiic education, some vocational educators were threatened 
arid r|.^isted. < . 

Fourth, as the career education movement has exp;mded, some 
vocati6na]'educators/sa\V it as holding the potential danger of both 
drainrng funds from vocational education and, equally important, 
draining some of the resources of the business/labor/industry 
Community which, for many years, vocational educators assumed 
;*belongcd" to them. Part of the* resistance among vocational 
educators tp career education in recent years has, these participants 
felt, been due to this. ' . 

\ 

Finally, there exist, among some vocational educator^, a general 
fear that caree^ education is trying to "take over" vocational 
education. They resist being thought of as only a "part" of career 
edTucatipn. . , 

* Tliese participant felt that none of tHl^e fears were justified. 
Rather,^.they pointed out that teachers tend to distinguish one from 
another taculty member prinuirily by identifying the subject matter 
discipline with which that teacher is associated. Each "kind" of 
teacher has a distinct body of knowledge to deliver to students. On 
the other hand, career education is not a "subject" to be added to 
others now existing, but rather a set of conccptsbnd ^kiTls to be 
infused among all subjects. Thus, because vbcatibnal e^^cation 
contributes to career education goals and .objettive^ in nq way 
means it is a "part" of career education. It simply means that 
vocational education teachers, like all other teachep?, are being 
asked to assume some responsibility for implemehting an effective 
career education effort. Because "career education" has been 
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perceived by vocational educators to be an integral part of their job 
responsibilities for nuiny years is no reason to think of ''career 
education'' as including "vocational education'* in its meaning- 
any/morc than "career education*' includes "English" in its meaning. 

These participants lelt strongly that vocational educators should 
emphasize and further strengthen their interest and actions in career 
education. As, a matter of fact, they saw no way the total career 
education effort can succeed unless this happens. Speaking only for 
themselves. . they saw th,e career educ^i^tion movement as an 
opportunity lor vocational educators to play an even mofe 
important role in education. They did not see it as a threat to 
vocational education. The distinc'tion they 'made between *Voca- 
tional educators'' and "vocational education" is most important 
here. 4k 

Personal Observations 

As I listened to these jxirticipants lor two full days, it was 
obvious to me that they had great difficulty talking about the topic 
of "Fl A and C areer Hducation" independent of the topic of 
"Vocational Agriculture Teachers and Career Education." I have 
tried here to record all of the major topics these participants 
selected for discussfon. Readers will, no doubt, receive an impres- 
sion that this monograph could have certainly been given a different 
and a more appro{iriate title. 

In spite of this, their discussion of the Student Organization was 
extremely helpful ajul productive for me. As 1 listened to 
participants and studied the literature they gave me, it seemed 
increasingly obvious to me that FFA really can be called "career 
education" in a very real way. Its emphasis on leadership, on career 
exploration, on development of good work habits, work values, and 
basic ^econornic understandiugr. tombine to .lead me to this 
conclusion. Youth who participate in \'VA work certainly have had 
a "career education experience." 

One or the niost interesting insights 1 received from these 
participants was in learning how intimately \\\ A is tied to the total 
job of the vocational . agriculture teacher. The emphasis on 
character building and leadership through competitive activities 
appears to be a much needed ami a most effective supplement to 
both the didactic instruction and the supervised occupational 
experience given to students in vocational agriculture. As a career 
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education kind ofactivity. f-f-A stands as a fine example of how a 
career education effort can and does motivate students to learn 
more subject matter. It seems obvious to me that ffA provides 
students both with- a pride in the field of vocational agriculture and 
with pride and conndence in themselves. 

1< seems further obvious that 1 F A derives its strcniith and vitalit\ 
= trom a number of sources includine: (a) the VI A Toundation 
tmided b\ the private enterprise system: (h) the professional- 
leadership and services supplied by the National l [ A ( enter; (c) 
the obvious dedication of^ aLrriculrural education departments in 
our land grant colleges and universities to the goals and objectives 
F^FA: (d) the potential \'VA holds for making teaching more 
meaningful to the teacher and Icarnnig more meaningful lor t-he 
student: and (cl the effective ways I FA/ has found to combine 
Mi-school resources with the resources of the broader community. 
The IVA •'formula** is one that those interested in career education 
should study carefully. It has many possibilities for application. 

Readers ofythis monograph have hopefully hecome aware that, 
while FF-A and other vocational education youth organi/ations are 
referred to as **in school** dubs, nuich of the club activity and 
many, of the resources availaWe to the participating students are 
b)und 111 the broader community environment outside the walls of 
the school Itself. They are properly labeled as 'In schoor^ clubs 
prniKirily m that they ^are typically led by professional educators 
who rcgarii the club activity as an essential part of the total learning 
process and so of the teacher's jol). In almost every other respecf. 
these vocational education student groups hear grcat'rescmblance to 
other kinds of youth groups sponsored by scgnicnts of the 
comnumiiy outside of the formal education system, riic ^Muidge'^ 
between the education svstem and the broader communitv .seems to 
liave been eff(|etively built through establishment of I b A and other 
vocational education' t^ludeiit voiith chd^s 

I'ruM- UMhis opportiiiiitv ,^0 l(,Mrn trom tlioso. s.-inin:ii p;iitici- 
Piints. I liaci been iiihKm ;i rlc;Tt iinpivssioii tlKit I I'A imist siiivlv 
i-mplKisi/c Liiivcrs ivlatoci to ajiiicu^tiiiv ;it the expense of lielpiiijj its 
meiiihers eonsider dtlier oeeiipati'onal alternatives, After listeninjj 
learnnijj tor two days, 1 am n^w eonvineecl tliat. while I was 
partly ri.^lit in this assumption. I was also partly wronjj. As I think 
about It now, it seems loL>ieal to n4 that teac hers of voealional 
ajjneultiire ean hest serve the students who eleet to eome to them 
llinMijzh IcH irsmt- their primary attentit.u on j.j;rieiillural careers and 
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careers relatetl to agriculture. The FFA approach encouraces this 
but only with a correspoinling emphasis on the career exploration 
process itself. It", m the FFA experience, a student tlecides that 
she he is not interested in a career related to auriculturc. the 
qualities of Icatlcrship. successful acconiplishnieht, tlcvelopnicnl of 
i:ood work habits. dc\ elopniciit of pc rsoiialK' nicannigful u oi k 
values, and snnilar other valuable outcomes of [•"[•','\ will Ih* o\ 
benefit to that student no matter what occu[Xitional area is finalK 
chos<.Mi. 

In short. \ \ \ antl the other vocational cducatit^n ^Uulenl 
oruani/afions that exist seem, [o nie. to M.ive obvi.ously . great 
potential for helping to inipUMiienl an effective* career education 
effort. An\ s<.hool system lluii purports lo be engaging in career 
education sliould tlo its vcr\ best to incluLlc F'F'A and iIk' v)lhci 
vocational education stutlenl organizations as an integral and 
nnporlanl part of the career etlucation effort. In doing so, credit 
can antl shouhl be given to vocational agriculture and to teachers 
(^f vocational agriculture without, ni any vva\ . trying to ''takeover'' 
vocational education . 

"I his briniis me to one fmal observation; nameh . i short 
comment on the remarks of these participants regarding relation- 
siiips between vocaliiMial education and career education. 1 find 
iiothiny slraiiLie or uncomfortable about acknowlcLlging that voca- 
tional agriculture teachers as well as other kiiuls of vi^ational 
education teachers were engagcLl in the career education effort 
long before the term "career education" was inventCLl. So long as 
'\arccr education" remains a conceptual effort to be carrietl out by 
all ctlucators aiul b\ a vviLk* variety of persons in the brLXuler 
comnuinilN , wo can continue to eretht each for contributing to that 
effort with no neetl ''take thcni over." Asa matter of tact , if we 
did tr\ lo assume all ''career CLhication" activities untler a single 
f)r(>s:riun calletl "career education." the total effort wouhl surely 
fail, let each gel as much credit as it tlescrvcs for the effective 
implementation of career education. When such credit is passetl out. 
it seems evident to nu' that a si^Muficant portion oi' it will surely be 
I'iven lo I 1 . \ aiul l(^ other vocational echication student organiza- 
tions 'Mial IS as It should be 
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APPENDIX B 



Issues Raised by Participants 



Hi^w can KF A hest contribute ti) c;uecr cxpU^ratuMi ' 



Whi/s rcs[H>nsib!c io\ cjrccr I'll ucation ' 



Hi^w c\an \l\ help ymith dcjl witti change 



4. 



Him di> the I l A achievement [uogranis contribute 



I) career education';^ 



^ Him readv are I I- A instructors to coritiihutc to career educiUion ' 

^ How can individual dil'tereiices in M A students intluence \ I' \ career 
educatk^n activities ' * 

7 Is It better to do career ediicati^m is a supplemental*iinit or as an integral 
P'lrt ut the curricuhnn ** 

H How can I- 1- A cogrutive activities be balanced witli career e>.fTl oral ion in 
agriculture tor 7th and Sth graders' 

H(m much career educatmn sh(uild he done at the 7th and Kth grade levels 
in viKationai agriculture * ■* 

I0> How can vocational agriculture teachers best lit uUn a K high school career 
education ettnrt * 

I K. How caii I I A rnemlx'rs best heli> K-6 teachers in career education ' 

How can career ediuatiori best hi- mtused into viuational agiiculturr 
teactier jMepaiation i)iogiams' 

I V What are the iiui^hcations ol a comprehensive K H cairer education ettort 
toi change in vocational agriculture scnioi high school .ind [H>slsecon(hiry 



i>l lenngs ' 
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How can we get vinatiorjal agnciiltutr teachers more involved in asking loi 
aiul using lesources from the biisiness/labor/iiidiist i y comnuiruty' 



IS 



How can we devel<>[> a spirit ol impiiry within l l- A students^ 



What parts ol I I A are legitmuilelv **cari*i*i eiliicalion 



2i) 




"pro^ii.im" Voulo !im [nitting ..ueor odiu'.ttion schools ' 

..ni I F \ uurrnt' iwjU'tmU and .ivtiMlu's brs! itvistj ! > make 
; hi' ID f WD III, \\ nv f in .11 t'ct lu ,i( 1. in ' 



'•^'^^ -"^ ws.iii.in.i; .i,i:nwil[.-rc- jJ.Ktior^^v Jo.irU rlu- 

Jl IfiT VIM'S hcf ^^C\] . .If erf c J .i. .llh ,D .iful \ .|HftUWKll i\ht. ,11). Ml ' 

-I v-.in II \ ^^Mis ,irul ,v!iv!lics 1^' .onrlPuU'.l v. i ! h . i ! ; . ;i 1 1 : ! ; i ^',..jK 

ariJ wiih ^ari'fr I'll ^ .1 ! i > - 1 > iix'A,> ' 

"•'^ M \ hr-.l .nlilnbMlr ^liuK'Ilf ^^h v Ir w ' f >.[::! r fU ..nj st'll 

-^^ •»'' i'^'t ..jivv: iiisoMvC wju.aiion lor vv>vj|iorK!| 

.it-r 1. Ill t iti f f<-,) . fu'i lu'v vl ' 

ii"^'- - an . iif jlijr:i ,,[ .|.,f 1, ,n fu Juiir 111 v , ,1 1 u ,11.1 i .1 ri k ul I u i r m > 1 fi.i t 
' .^'^l '-^-''^ iti"iKiI .ti'fiv uit liir Ir.ulu-is iiUi»Kr(l in .,nrrr 



II. an I I \ fH 



■Mil ,ll I > > Mil 111 unit U'S ' 



^ rl' '' If h Ml r \ iM-nnu !>.■ iii.hK m. m «■ .1 ^ .iil.i J>!r m 



1^"^^ »" <■ 111^' 1'^' ill U lirlh. ' . M h.M .Ml I 1 A ...Iw.Ml V I-, J, Mlir III-, < .Mi 11 
<'.{ll. It Ml |. .!> ' 



"I V ' .1 ' I, M! I i ii'it lilliiit Ir.ii luM\ It M u . m vullt iiulu\tM,tl .iil'. 
""^ • - Ml, u!( h .1.1 iMisinr-.', .mIh' .(I h Ml Ic.ii li, r, tri ,1 . < M Jiiiatr^i . .im'im 
'li^'!' |M..k'i,i:;i .il Ihv 'Mil nul i U(|| im.IiIcs ' 



.il 1' 'iLlI rilii. iImMi Imi.l', |.i |irI)lM-(l h : iM-M ( \|-I.M.lf KMl ll 

'"'M hl^'ll \.H ttt.MI li < till, .||i,.n • lll.-lluh Ml . IM I'MIIIJ' .!<-■.., M ' 



J 33. How can FFA alumni groups be used for career education? 

34. How do FFA advisors best communicate with the business/labor/industry 
community? 

35. How do we keep the^ood vocational agriculture teachers in education? 

36. How can new vocational agriculture teachers who have themselves never 
been in FFA learn how to run FFA chapters? 

37. How can vocational agriculture teachers and special education teachers 
work together to provide career education for special education student^? 

38. How can FFA activities best be coordinated with other career education 
efforts so that duplication can be avoided? 
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